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Concerning Appeals to the People from 
their Repreſentatives, ©. | 
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5 IS one of the moſt unhappy Methods can 
hi; | poſſibly be taken by an Author, to have the  . 
Title of his Book tell the World one thing, 
and the Eook it ſelf another; for as it ſa- 
vours of abupdance of Inſincerty in Principle, ſo it 

\ ſeems to bring ſome Scandal upon the very Deſign of 
the Book, as if it bad occaſion for a double Alpett. 
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(2) 

I cannot think when I meet with ſuch a Book, that 
I do the Author any wrong, by ſuppoſing that diffe- 
rent Colours are put upon the Face of the Work, be- 
cauſe for ſome reaſon or other, it is not fit to be ſeen 
in its OW n. 

Diſguiſes are never uſed where nothing is to be con- 
cealed, and nothi concealed, but what Sn 
Fear, or Policy commands to be hid. | 

A Genuine Cauſe carrys its Narive Colours always 
outermoſt, is never ſhy of its Face, nor fond of being a 


concealed. 


The application lies full againſt the Eſſays of 2 lear- 


ned Au 53 lately Publiſhed and Dedicated to her Ma- 


zeſty, which F cannot but ſay, had been Genuine e- 
nough, had the Title and Dedication not given us a 
wrong Idea of.the Work; had the Title been, A E/z 42 


gaiuſl Peace at Home 5 the Author whether he had di 
covered his Mind or no, I wont determine; had cer- 


tainly made the Title and the Book correſf pond, the 


Doctrine had been ſuitable to the Text, and the Work 
all of a Piece. 

Neither can I reconcile the Dedication of 3 it to the 
Subject, much leſs to the time twas wrote in, for 
EE ers the Author owns the time, the Tracts here 
pointed at were wrote in, to be a time of Provocation, 
Diſguſt, and ill Blood, and thinks there was good 
Reaſon for it too ;; the ſaiting it to a time when her 


Majeſty makes a healing Propoſal of Peace, makes a lit- 


tle moreIncongruity than is uſual to be ſeen in his more 


Polite Management of. his Pen. 


But this is not all, for I could eaſily have abated 
this Gentleman the Obſervation of ill Timeing one 


Piece, and he might be aloe to be very capable of 
ſuch 


— 
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6 (3) 
ſuch Alterations as might heal the Breach of Time be 
tween the Tract it ſelf and the Queen's Speech. | 
But there ſeems to me ſuch a contrariety of Circum- 
ſtances, in the very Subſtantial Eſſential Part of her 
Majeſties Speech, and that part of the Book which 1 


have here taken in hand, that tis impoſſible to make a 


Symphony of ſuch diſcording Parts. 
This is to tell her Majeſty, we joyn with her Propo- 
al of Peace and Union, and will endeavour to purſue 


it by deveſtng all her Subjects as a collective Body of 


their Native Original Power and Property, and over- 
tnrning the very Center of the Monarchy. 


How eaſy tis for Men of Wit to give any thing a 
fair Face, and by a happy turn of Language call things 


of contrary Subjects by the ſame Name; Dr. Davenant 
depriving the People of all Power, but what is Repre- 
ſentative and giving the Delegated Power a Superio- 
rity ovor the Power Delegating. Sir Humphrey Mack- 
worth defending an Occaſional Bill, and both preſent- 
ed to the World with the Equi- Vocal Title of Peace at 
Home, and dedicated to the Queen with high Strains 
of Eloquence, of which both are very Good Maſters, 


complimenting her Majeſty on the Head of Peace pro- 


poſed in her Speech to the Parliament. 
Certainly, Gentlemen, you muſt both of you miſ- 
take her Majeſties Meaning, who without doubt is act- 
ing in the ſafe middle Way, between both your Ex- 
treams. If you are driving at Peace at Home, tis by 
ſome Antiperiſtaſis, ſome contraries in Nature, and con- 
ſequently the End you aim at is remote, and the 
Means tedious: It may be a Way to Peace for ought 
wie know, but certainly tis not that Peace her Majeſty 
means, tis not the Peace the Nations want, and there- 
fore give me leave to make this juſt Diſtinction be- 


B mien 


(4) 
tween her Majeſties Propoſal, and your projected Effay, : 
as to the Nature of Peace. N 

Your Peace is a Peace of Suhjection, her Majeſties i is 
a Peace of Conjunction, and this her Majeſty has moſt 
explicitly directed us to underſtand by the immediate 
addition of a term Comprehenſive of both; Duion you 
may be for Peace, but tis Peace amd Union that theſe 
Nations want, and which her Majeſty recommends to 
all her Subjects to promote. 

The firſt Head of the learned Eſſays lately publiſhed, 
and which I fix on in theſe Remarks, is concerning 
The Danger of appealing to the People from their Repreſen- 
tatives in Parliament. 

The Author ſays, P. 22. That ſome Doctrine have 
been ſpread abroad in an open manner pretending, that ix 
reference to the Publitk, the People e and their Reproſen- 

tatives may have diſt inct Rig hts. Ss 

That th People 155 not, ga ved their whole Power i in 
Government upon their Repreſent alive. 

That Parliaments are accountable to, and to be COM» 
trolled in all their Proceedings by the People. 

That 'tis always Lamful, and 2 expedient to Appeal 
from the Houſe of Commons to the People. ” 

That theſe things have been printed, Arraigning the 
whole Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, calling their 
undoubted Priviledges 3 in queſtion, and as it were  appeal- 
ing to the Rabbe from all their Reſolutions. | 
4 It were to be wiſhed that theſe Quotations had been 
Mark'd with proper References to the reſpective Au- 
thors or Books, which have advanced the things al- 
edg d, that the Originals being examined, might be 
aſſiſted to ſpeak for themſelves, and tho' the omitting 


ſuch References, admits of Objection and ſome Re- 
Ka 
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(5? | 


flection, yet I chooſe to omit all ſuch Reflections as 
are not abſolutely neceſſary to the Caſe in Hand, be- 
ing willing to treat my Author with all the Civility and 
85 his Worth Demands, and the Caſe will 
ar. 
This premis'd, I take all he alledges for granted, 
as to quotation , and (hall only proceed to ex- | 
amine not whether it be fairly proved by him, that 
ſuch things are printed, but whether he has fair- 3 | 
ly confuted the thing it ſelf, and proved what he al- 
RT MS 92 5 
In order to this, tis neceſſary to examine what it is 
the Dr. offers in anſwer to theſe Tenents which he 4 
ſays have been ſo openly ſpread abroad. | 
That this appealing to the People is deſtructive to 
the Nature of the Conſtitution, that tis practicing all 
the Methods of Sedition with which ſhe attacks a juſt 
Authority ; exciting the People to overthrow the Pri- a 
viledges of their own Repreſentatives. | | 
I wiſh the Author of this matter had been pleaſed 
to tell us what he calls Appeals to the People, and that: 
he had diſtinguiſh'd between the juſt Right of the Peo- ; 
ple, and thoſe of the Repreſentatives, and between - 8 | 
thoſe Authors who are for maintaining the due Cur- | 
rency of Right in every part of it, and thoſe who are i 
guilty, as he ſays, of giving Authority a Mortal 7 
Blow. ©: | | | | . Y 
Doubtleſs there are thoſe who do not believe that "of 
all Power is given to the Repreſentative; and none : | 
left with the repreſented, and yet are not for over- 
throwing the Priviledges of their Repreſentatives; and 
of theſe I profeſs my (elf to be one. hav 


— — — — 
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1 wiſh the Commons of Exgland in Parliament would 
| | be PRs to aſcertain what was their nndoubted Right, 
| and what not; that they would let us know how far 
their Power extends, with reſpect to the People they 
repreſent. | 1 n 
The Rights of the Commons of England, with reſpect 
| | to the Crown, and the ſupreme Authority of their 
King; has been often diſcuſs'd, ſometimes with the 
== Pen, and ſometimes with the Sword ; and however 
| ſome have affected a Doctrine of Non-Refiſtance, - the 
| Repreſentatives of the Nation have always thought 
| fit to aſſume a Right to defend their Liberties, when 
'S they have found them invaded by Exorbitant Power. 
1 But what the Right of the Commons in Parliament 
| are, and how far they extend, with reſpect to thoſe 
| from whom they come there, has never yet been aſcer- 
| tained'by inn, 8 
nd. of te Some * Eflays have been made this way from the 
| Rights of #he Preſs, and Sir H. M. gave us a Scheme of parliamenta- 
Commons of : 
| England, 44 ry Power drawn to a higher Extreme than ever any 
= Sir H. V. Houſe of Commons have thought fit to extend the 
| Practice. ͤ„ WA 
| A ſabſequent Author thought fit to advance ſome 
contrary Notions, which however they are in general 
Exploded by both thefe Authors, have never yet met 
with anyfair Confutation. rag 5 
The beſt way to anſwer an Author in ſuch Caſe is, 
| by granting what. they themſelves allow, and from3he 
1 neceſſary Conſequences of what they Grant prove the 
1 Abſurdity of what they Deny. © 
And to me, it ſeems, this Author has laid himſelf o- 
pen in this very Caſe, for in his Introduction, he al- 
| lows, P. 14. That the Peoples Repreſentatives ought never 
| ieee. 
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a7) 
to give up Fundamentals: Nor can they do it, becauſe as 
to Fundamentals, they are but the People's Truſtees, and 
can do no At that can bind their Principals to any thing 
that is to their Deſtruct ion. 1 
This is Faudamental Truth, and I ſhould be exceed 
ing to: {ee it reconciled to what is aſſerted after- 
ward, in the Chapter of appealing to the People 
where tis affirmed, that to ſay, The People may baue 
Diſtind Right from their Repreſentatives; and that the 
People. have. not. devolved their whole Power upon their Re- 
prettier, is dleſtructive to the Nature of the Conſtituti- 
on, F. 22, 23. . e ; 
I am not very regular in the Method, but I am very + 
certain of the Groundwork of my Argument, of which 
this is the Abſtraa © e 
ff the Repreſentatives of the People may do any 
thing which is not binding to their Principals #he Peo- 
ple, then the People have a Right to contradict, and : 
make void fomething their Repreſentatives may do, 
and conſequently have ſome Power which is not de- 
volved upon the Repreſentatives. E 
Feonceive this Error might ſſip our Author's Memo- 2 5 
ry, for want of laying down a proper Foundation for 
his Argument, and coming to a poſitive Determinati- 
on what we are to underſtand by A to the Peas: - 
ple, The Danger of Appeals to the People, is the Title 
to the une but we are no where in the Chapter 
told what theſe Appeals to the People are. 


1 


If he means, P. 26. The People being ſtirred up 10 lop 

LA a Branch of the Common-Wealth by trampling on the 1 
Rights and Priviledges of the Houſe of Commons, I grant 

there is Danger in this; But how are the People thus to 

be ſtirred up? as that learned Gentleman Sir H. M. in his x 
: n e 
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(8) 
Book, Of the Rights of the Commons iu Parliament ; Ob- 
ſervs, It cannot be that ſo many worthy Gentlemen 
can act contrary to, or Deſtructive of the Liberties of 
their Native Country. INES WEAK AS IRISE 
So it cannot be that the People of England can ever 
Deſign to lop off this Branch, and trample on the Rights 
and Priviledges of their Repreſentatives ;; this would be 


to deſtroy themſelves, and cut themſelves off from the 
principal Vital part of the Conſtitution ; an univer- 


{al Frenzy mutt poſſeſs the Minds of Men whenever 
ſuch a Thing is ſuppoſed to come to pals, the People 


mult be all Lunatick, and the Nation be a Bedlam, not 


a Civil Government. WI. | 
And as we are ſecard by the very Nature of the 
Thing, rom: the Danger of the People of England; 
ever dethroning their Repreſentatives, ſo there is@0 
real Necſſity to prevent ſnch an Imaginary Fear by 
the People diveſting themſelves of their Original 


_ Right, and Veſting all Power in their Repreſen- 


tatives. | vs 
But ſince Demonſtration is the beſt way of Argument, 
and the Subject I am upon has great plenty of thoſe 
Helps ; let us ſee if it is not an unpardonable Ab- 
ſurdity, to ſay the People have no diſtinct Right which 
their Repreſentatives have not: 
ESRBNSR. : oo dodge. , - x: 
The People have a Right when the King Diſſolves 
their Repreſentative to chuſe another , this Power 
their Repreſentative has not; this is a Right Diſtinct 
from their Repreſentative, a Power which was uever 
devolved upon them, and which I ſuppoſe never will; 
If the People had no Power but what was devolv'd 
upon their Repreſentatives, then having once ner 
u 


* 
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9) 


ſuch a Repreſentative, that Body ſhould upon every 
Diſſolution Nominate a Succeſſion of Repreſenta- 
tives. | © ee 
But whenever the Crown Diſſolves a Parliament, che 
People have the Power diſtinct from their Repreſenta- 
tions to chooſe anew, and if ſo; then all' the Power 
of the People is not devolved upon the Refreſenta- 
tives, but theſe have ſome right Diſtinct from then. 
Nor can I ſee any thing in this, which tends to Con- 

fuſion, or-which is any way deſtructive to the Conſti- 
tution; Thus far I muſt ask the Author's Pardon, for 
faying, with all the Reſpe for him which the Caſe will 
bear, that his Arguments run alittle foul of one an- 
other. X 3 

I xome next to obſerve, that which I think is not 
extraordinary juſt in the way of Arguing 3 when Page, 
27. he is pleaſed to allow, Kings may differ with Lords 
and Commons, ani the Two Houſes may differ among them- 
ſelves, and get the publick Peace not be diſturbed, the Peo- 
ple alſo may differ about Civil or Religious Matters, and 
have various Thoughts concerning Government, Parties 
may grow up, and mutual Heats ariſe, and yet the Com- 
mon Wealth remain unwounded in its Vitals. But Diſ- 
cord is fatal, when a ſtrong Faction is forni d againſt any 
part of the Conſtitution. 
This ſeems a little Equi- vocal, and it appears like- 
ly, that a Diſcord in .the publick Members of the 
Conſtitution may be as Fatal as the other; Heats 
in the ' Houſes againſt one another, Factions in the 
Houſes againſt their Prince or Deſigns of Tyrany in 
the Prince againſt either or both Houſes of Parliament, 
theſe are all certainly as dangerous things and as Deſtru- 
ctive of the Conſtitution as appeals to the hes a 2 
| C | uc 
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68) 
Book, Of the Rights of the Commons in Parliamem; Ob- 
ſervs, It cantiot be that ſo many worthy Gentlemen 
can act contrary. to, or Deſtructive of the Liberties of 
their Native Countr.. 030 ak he Loeb 
So it cannot be that the People of England can ever 
Deſign to lop off this Branch, and trample on the Rights 
and Privitedges of their Repreſentatives ; chis would be 
to deſtroy themfelves, and cut themſelves off from the 
principal Vital part of the Conſtitution ; an univer- 
{al Frenzy muſt poſſeſs the Minds of Men whenever 
ſuch a Thing is ſuppoſed to come to paſs, the People 
muſt be all Lunatick, and the Nation be a Bedlam, not 
Kane 3 nn Es LE ET ng 
And as we are ſecard by the very Nature of the 
Thing, from the Danger of the People of England; 
ever_dethroning their Repreſentatives, ſo there is 
real Neceſſity to prevent ſnch an Imaginary Fear by 
the People diveſting themſelves of their Original 
Right, and Veſting all Power in their Repreſen- 
tatives. VV 
But ſince hea bn op is the beſt way of Argument, 


and the Subject I am upon Has gteat plenty of thoſe 
Helps ; let us ſee if it is not an unpardonable Ab- 
ſurdity, to ſay the People have no diſtinct Right which 
their acid not: 
rn Exanele, oo hdr... © 55 
The People have a Right when the King Diſſolves 
their Repreſentative to chuſe another, this Power 
their Repreſentative has not ; this is a Right Diſtinct 
from their Repreſentative, a Power which was uever 
devolved upon them, and which I ſuppoſe never will; 
If the People had no Power but what was devolv' 
upon their Repreſentatives, then having once en ; 
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2 „ Wu, 
ſuch a Repreſentative, that Body ſhould upon every 
Diſſolution Nominate a Succeſſion of Repreſenta- 
„ HL NES. OUT 
But whenever the Crown Diſſolves à Parliament, the 
People have the Power diſtinct from their Repreſenta- 


tions to chooſe anew, and if ſo; then allF*the Power 


of the People is not devolved upon the Refreſenta- 
tives, but theſe have ſome right Biſtinct from rhe. 

Nor can I ſee any thing in this, which tends to Con- 
fuſion, 6r-which is any way deſtructive to the Conſti- 
tution; Thus far I maſt ask the Authar's Pardon, for 
faying, with all rhe Reſpect for hin which' the Caſe will 
o_ that his Arguments run alittle foul of one an- 
I pome next to obſerve, that which I think is not 
extraordinary juſt in the mo Arguing 3 when Page, 
27. he is pleaſed to allow, Kings may differ with Lords 
and Commons, and the Two Houſes may differ among t hem- 


ſelves, and yet the public Peace not be diſturbed, the Peo- 


ple alſo may differ about Civil or Religious Matters, and 
have various Thoughts concerning Government, Parties 
may grow up, and mutual Heats ariſe, and yet the Com- 
mon Wealth remain unwounded in its Vitals. But Diſ- 
cord is fatal, when a ſtrong FaGjon is form d againſt any 
part of the Conſtitution. FO ai PE 
This ſeems A little Equi-vocal, ang.it appears like- 


Conſtitution may be as Fatal as the other; Heats 
in the 'Houfes againſt one another, Factions in the 
Houſes againſt their Prince or Deſigns of Tyrany in 
the Prince againſt either or both Houſes of Parliament, 
theſe are all certainly as dangerous things and as Deſtru- 


ctive of the Conſtitution as appeals to the People, and yet 


C ſuch 


(10) 
ſuch is the Force of Rethorick, as to put a ſhaddow 
of indifference on theſe and charge all the Fatallity 
on the Peoples falling out with their Repreſentatives. 

I confeſs if any Man ſhould ask me, which of thoſe 
_ things before mention'd are of worlt Conſequence to 

the Nations Peace, I ſhould find it difficult. to tell him, 
but ſure every one : ſeperately or Conjunctively is as bad 
as a difference -between the. ore and their Repre: 
{entatives. 

Then let us 90 on 1.to Examine the Parralel, as in the 
differences mentioned above, the Peace may remain 
Unbroken, and the Common Wealth Unwounded in 
its Vitals; ſo may it in this Caſe, the People may 
be generally disſatisfied with their Repreſentatives, 
they may be very Uneaſy and make loud Complaints, 
but it does not follow that they muſt unmediately” riſe 
in Tumults, and pull. the Houſe about their Ears, -- 

We have ſeen a time when a certain H—ſe be- 
hav'd ſo, that the general Cry of the People was to de- 
. folve them, aud. Multitudes of Addreſſes did in as 


plain Language as decency to the Crown would ad- 
mit of - preſent. the Peop 12 defire to have them diſ- 


ſolvd: But what did this general diſlike of their aQi- 
ons lead the People to: Not to draw the Sword at 
their own Re] ee that had been to be felo de ſe 
and Murther 1 but to apply themſelves to the 
Sovereign to diſſolve them, and upon this Application, 
the King did diſſolve them; and a late Proclamati- 
on for diſſolving the laſt Parliament of King William, 
acknowl 4 4643 he People have a Right upon diflike of 
their Members proceeding to apply to the King to diſ- 
ſolve them. The Words of the Proclamation are, We 
have thought it Reaſonable. this eee Juucture, 
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” 


People were really Guilty o 


(It)? 


to give our Subjetts the Opportunity of chooſing ſuch Per- 


ns to repreſent them in Parliament, as they may judpe 
gow” likely Y bring to effet tbeir Juſt and Pons | P 4 
And in order thereto to Diſſolve this preſent Parliament. 
If ſo, If the People ought to have an Opportunity 
when they ſee cauſe to have a New Repreſentative, for 
that is the meaning, then the People are in ſome Mea- 
ſure Judges of the Actions and Management of their 
Repreſentatives, for elſe it could not be juſt to make 
them Judges of the Continuance, or Determination of 
„ SIE FH2Tent iS aun 1 
Where then is the Fatality of ſuch an Appeal to the 
People, ſince when they have been ſomething uneaſy 
on that Head, it has amounted. to no more than to ad- 
dreſs. for a Diſſolution; that if they do'nt like theſe 
they may have better, and the King from the Throne 
has declared, that tis reaſonable they ſhould be Gratified. 
I do not hereby juſtify any of thoſe things which 
are complained of by the Dr. P. 28. how innumerable 
Pamphlets accuſed the Houſe of Commons in 1701, of 
not being mindful of the King's Honour, of being in 
the French Intereſt, wanting Affection to their Native 
Country, Zeal for its Religion, and as not intending to 
do what was needful to the Nations Safety; Nor do 
I ſay that Parliament were any ways guilty. of that 
Charge, in all, or in any of theſe Branches. But Imay 
be allowed to ſay this, and that is enough to my pre- 
ſent Purpoſe; that if the . guangy Body of the 
any, or of all of thoſe 
Heads or Crimes, the People had certainly Reaſon to 
be diſſatisſied with them, and could not do leſs than 
apply to the Sovereign to diſmiſs them, and give 
them an Opportunity to . better in their Room. 
2 SY 
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1 believe L may venture to fay,” Tis impoſnble the 
peopie of Eug land, call them by the worſt Names you 
pleaſe, the Nabbie, the Mob, the | Mwttitude, or any 
thing z 1 ſay, tis dle the Propie of England can 
ever, either by Inel nation, or y ContrWance, be 
brought” to 2 diſlike of Parliaments as ſuch ; they 
may lind reaſon to dilljke this or that Set of Men, but ch 
the People of England ſhould ever attempt to 5 
the Reproſenttive , Qua Perliunaur. Tis 
ble. % „nett $3 20 292briÞ ro; 

I reckon that's properly Gid to be impoſtible as 0 
Men, which they cannot do without forfarting their, 
Reaſon; and all the Claim they have to the Know- 
ledge of their own Intereſt, Safety, Peace and Proſpe- 
rity, which' they cannot do without baing Foo, and 
Mad men ; whatever Factions or Parties may be r iſed. 
tis apalaly a Faction and a Party, notagainſt the Houſe 
it ſelf; and therefore I remember in dne of the worſt 
of thoſe numberleſs Pamphlets, which the Nr. takes no» 
tice of, among all the Gall againſt the Members af that 


Houſe, it ſtill appeared they had doc nenne ern 


* 


ſtitution, by this following Line. 2520 nga 2 
8 ff 4} 21 8 [82% Nun 
For thi we value Parliaments, "move n Hr lev 


with . | 


If this be true, 1 1 acti bash Gen: 
tleman means by Appeals to the People fromeheir Re- 
reſentatives, for let him mean what he will, there can 
bs no danger in them; becauſe tis impoffible the Peo- 
ple of England would ever be againſt a flee Repreſen- 
tative, «s ſuch; all the cries therefore of the IO of 
Appeals of the People are Vain and Trifting. / | 


Yet 


(13) 

Yet our Author is poſitive, | whether tab poſttive or ns, 
let others determine ʒ that nothing can be of more dan- 
gerous Conſequence than to eſtabliſh, that-the People 
of. England and their, Repreſentatives: have diſtinct 
Rights; and vet I. think with submiſſion, tis prov'd 


already, that nothing is ware r een ran ct bib 


Gentlemans own Book. ic 
the Rights aud Prociledees of the. Howe ene, 


ſays he, are The Peoples, Rights and Priviledges);, moe % 


grant: But all the Peoples Rights and Priyiledges 


nat the Rights and Priviled ges of the Hauſe of Com | 


mons, The Rights of the Fic are transferred from 
the Electors, but tis plain they ve not devolved all 
their Rights. 

And tho the Collective Body of the Pages mat 
a fourth Eſtate, yet they are the Center of the other 


three Eſtates, from WROM: conſtitutiom i is err and 


tor whom tis formd. 191 15 E! 7 iS 
Parliaments are neither Infallihle nor !. 


Repreſented Bady remains as the great Center of Pow- 
er, the Fountain of Ouigigal- Right, the laſt uit of 
u — 3 F 
O Prove the Hanger 8 peak; to the People, 
the Dr. brings in King Charles the ft, in the Meſſages 
and Declarations he publiſhed ; and the Houſe of Cm. 
mons in the er and Remonſtranees, appealing to 
the People z; end that, = ys he, brought: n War 2 

This n diger e 03 - 
Had not the King appealed to bis Standard Si Not- 
tingham, had not the Parliament appealed to the Earl 
of Efex's Army, all their Printing and appealing to 
the People had done nothing. Froclamations aud Re- 
monſtrances had not been fatal if both ſides had not 4 

peale 


the Repreſentative may Oe and be diſſolved, ' but the 


— 


— — I — — — —8ʃ 
—— — : — —„— — — 


4) | 
pealed to the Sword. A Pen and Ink War draws no 
Blood, and all their Printing of Declarations and Remon- 
ſtrances, tended only to byaſs the People to this or that 
Party, and lift in the War which both ſides prepar d for. 

There are many better reaſons to be given for 
the beginning of that War, than their Printed Papers, 
the Foundations of that War was laid in the grievan- 
ces of Ship Money, Monopolies diſcontinuing of Par- 
hament, Claſhing in Religion and the like; their Print- 
ing and Appeals to the People, were generally Recri- 
minations of Partys, by which both ſides Exposd 
one another, but the ground of that War was lay d toe 
deep to pretend to be laid at that Door. | 

Thoſe Gentlemen who place the Confuſions of 
the Civ|-War, on both ſides appealing to the People, 
mult either be very ill Read in our Eugliſo Hiſtory, 
which Þ am ſatisfyed this Gentlemen is not, or muſt be 
content to paſs over the moſt Eſſential Points of Diffe- 
rence, between the King and Parliament, and place 
the wholl upon a Subſequent Circumſtance. 1.5007 


- 


And yet in this very Caſe the Author is gone from 
his Title, which he calls, appealing to the People from 
3 their Repreſentatives, and as an inſtance to Illuſtrate it, 

brings in the very Repreſentatives appealing, to them 
from themſelves, and the King alſo doing the ſame. 
From whence it Appears plain to me, that in all 
Caſes of Extremity it has been the practice both of 
Kings, Partys, private Perſons, and of Parliaments 
themſelves to appeal to the People, when matters of 
Right, publick Oppreſſions, and Extraordinary Nice- 

tiles of State come in Queſtion. — e 

And whereas this Learned Gentleman brings this mat- 

ter into Diſpute, tis worth obſerving, that he can give 


us no Inſtance, in MG latter Ages atleaſt; wherein all 
Partys have not in this manner 11 to the People, 
of lg we have not ſeen them yet Convinc'd of the 


Dan 


[the publick Declarations, andManifeſto! $ of Prince, 
are in this reſpect Appeals to the Peo le. Io go back 
no further than the Caſe of Phillip the Second of 
Spain ; his Declaration and Proferipdon of the Prince 
of Orange, was a Solemn Appeal to all the Netherland: ; 
complaining of the Rebe fon, Factions, Invaſions, 
and as he calls them. Ingratitudes of oat Prince, and 
at laſt inviting all his Subjects to do him Juſtice u 

the Traytor as he W um Fan. Strada de Fa lo 


Belgico Tom. J. P- 78. 


Which very proſcription was the, conſe which Incit- 


ed Balthazar Garrad, in an, Impious and horrid man- 
er to Aſſaſinate that Prince. as he confeſt afterward, 
upon being Examin'd by Torture. 
he Appology of that Prince was an A peal to 
the People again, wherein he fully clears himſelf of all 
the Callumnies and. Aſperſions ca upon bim, of Un- 
dutifulneſs and Ingraticude, and Recriminates upon the 
King, and yet neither of theſe were the Grounds of 
that Civil-War, ibid. p. 180. 

The Catholick League, 4s it was alba, formd by 
.the -Houſe of Gw/e in France; againſt Henry the 3d, 
in Conjunction with the Spanzards, publiſhed their ſe- 
veral Manifeſto's and Declarations, which in this Au- 
thors ſence were Appeals to the People: Henry the III. 
return d by a long Declaration, ſetting forth the-Rea- 
ſons of his coming in Arms to Beſiege Paris; and of 


his joy ning n the King of Nauarr, and A 


(tance | 


— 


« 16 ') 
afſtince' of the Hugonot ' Armys againſt the Catho- 


licks, 


Vet in all theſe Caſes the Appeals were not ths Cauſes 
or Moliyes to a Cit War, . but the Sagte of 
TH (37 62358 ith 

Thus far I dent ht fit to Fxattiric Forreign Hiſtory, 
to ſho that Arge to the People have been practi- 
ced by other Nations, where matters have grown to Ex- 
tremities between King and People, for indeed the 
People ho much „eser Cenbeint d, and Endeavoured 
to be ſuppreſt art the da! Reſort h al the Extromitties 
of a Nation. us 
By the People there 1 ond be t Colle- 
Ctively, not Repreſentatively Conſidet d, and I confeſs 
my ſel ata Lofstb utiderſtand what: aGaitleman means 
by the Coficttive Bbiy' Sf the People Aſſembled in 
Parfament; Which to me ſeems an 1 nt Col- 
lection of Words, put together without any Con- 
gruity of Signification. 

But fays dur Author, — ever Hhe-laſt reſort fort 3s, Hive 

is the Soveraigi ty, tied if aun ur the © Wine ic 
R; ght to it, chen we art x Det 1 b 
Oro.” Pp. g 7 1 2000 30 4 .Y 

Whether we have a Democracy or a Kingly Go- 
vernment, is not my buſineſs to Determine. Nor ſhall 1 
pretend to enter into the Debate of it, but that the 
People of England, are the aſt Reſort: in England, | 
admits of ſor mach Demonſtration: both from the ge- 


15128 _ 
* 
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neral practice of this Nation; the Tacit Oonſent of 
Kings and Parliaments, and from the nature of the 
thing; that I cannot but ſay it ſeems ſtrange to me, 
an Authour of fo much knowledge of Publick: ins, 
| ou 


| ( 17 4 
ſhould advance any thing fo prejudical to the Character 
all Wiſe Men had of his Judg ment. 

This has been already oed to the World, in Ad 
ſwer to Sr. H— Ms. Vindieation-of ibe Right of the 
Commons of England; and which that nes Gen- 
tleman never thought fit to reply to. 

That Power which is Original, is Superior ; : God is 
© the Fountain of all Power, and therefore is the Supreme : ; 
And if we could 1 65 Prior and Original of the 
Divine Power, that Original would be God, and be 
6 „Su 18 for all ſu equent Power muſt be ſub- 
and inferiour to the precedent. 

© The Power veſted in the Three Heads of our Con- 
© ſtitution is veſted in them by the People of England, 
* who were a People before there was ſuch a thing as a 

* Conſtitution. © © | 
Ad the Nature of the /{ g. is orte Reg of the 
© Thing: It was veſied in them by the People, 7 the 
© Pe 1 were the only Original of their Power, being the 

1 Power Prior to the Conſtitution. 

* For the publick Good of the People, a Conſtitution 
© and Government was Originally Forned ; from the 
mutual Conſent of theſe People the Powers and Au- 
* thorities of this Conſtitution are derived : And for the 

* preſervation of this Conſtitution, and enabling it to 
© anſwer the Ends of its Inſticution in the beſt manner 
* poſſible, thoſe Powers were devided. 

* The ſecond Maxim is a Natural aer way of 

* the former, That at the fal, Caſual, or any other Deter- 
* mination of this Conſti:ution,the Powers are diſlov'd, 
and all Authority muſt derive de novo frem the firſk 

Fountain, Original and Cauſe of all Conſtitutions, the 

: Governed. 


D © Now 
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Now it cannot be ſuppos'd this Original Fountain 
* ſhould give up all its Waters, but that it reſerves a 
Power of ſupplying the Streams : Nor have the Streams 
* any power to turn back upon the Fountain, and invert 
their own Original. Alk ſuch Motions are Excentrick 
© and Unnatmae e 551 : —_ 

There muſt always remain a Supream Power in the 
Original to ſupply, in Caſe of, the Diflolutio n of. De- 
* legated Power. Kaen d 4nd wo Agniyit; ? 

* The People of England have Delegated all the Exe- 
* cutive Power in the King, the Legillative in the King, 
* Lords, and Commons, the Soveraign Judicature # 1he 
* Lords, the Remainder is reſerv'd.in themſelves, and 
not committed; no not to their, Repreſentatives; All 
* Powers Delegated are to one great End and pyrpoſe, 
and no other, and that is the Publich, Good. If either, 
* or all the Branches to whom this Power is Delegated 
invert the Deſign, the End of their Power, the Right 
they have to that Power ceaſes; and they become 
* Tyrants and Ufarpers of a Power they have no Right 
* tO. | Ti TOS by ry, 7% 91 

The Inſtance has been viſidle as to Kings in our 
* Days; and Hiſtory is full of Precedents in all Ages, 
and in all Nations; particularly in Spaiz, in Portugal, 
© in Swedeland, in France, and in Poland. ag 

But in Exgland, the late Revolution is a particular 
* Inſtance of the Exercife of this Power. 755 

King James, on the Approach of the Foreign Army, 
* and the general recourſe of the People to Arms, fled 
out of the Kingdom. What muſt the People of Eu- 
gland do? They had no Reaſon to run after him; 
there wasr 0 Body to call a Parliament, ſo the Conſti- 
* eution was entirely Diſſolv'd. _ 


5 (49 ) 
The Original of Power, the People, Aſſembled in 
Convention, to conſider of Delegating New Powers 
© for their Future Government, and accordingly made a 
New Settlement of the Crown, a New Decleration of 
© Right, and a New Repreſgntative,of the People ; and 
© what if I ſhould ſay they aught to have given 4 New San- 
< Fion to all precedeut Laas. 
It remains to argue from hence, But what Courſe 
* muſt the People of England take, if their Repreſenta- 
* tives exerciſe the Power intruſted with them, to the 
Ruin of the Conſtitution? 5 . 


l — 6 % * 


It his been advanced, That every Man muſt ſubmit, 
and not prciume to argue againſt it upon any Suppoſi- 
E tion of Miſmanagement.. © . _ 

I can leeno reaſon given to confirm ſuch a Poſition ; 
for unleſs we will place the Original of Power inthe 
Perſons Repreſenting, not in the Perſons Repreſented, 
it cannot be made out that there ought to be no com- 
plaint upon the ſcore of our Miſmanagement. 

IIlt is not the Deſign of this Diſcourſe to leſſen the 
* Authority of Parliament: But all Power muſt Centre 
* ſome where. If it is in the Three Branches of the Con- 
* ſtiution, tis there inherently and originally, or it is 
there by Deputation. If it be there = Deputation, 
© then there muſt be a Power Deputing, and that muſt 
be both Prior, and conſequently Superior to the Depu- 
<a. if or 3nd | | 

* If we will come off of-this, we muſt fly to the old | 
weak Refuge of a Power Jure Divino, a Doctrine | 
© which the moſt famed Pretenders to, have liv'd to be 
* afham'd of, and whoſe Foundation is ſo weak, that 
tis not worth while to expoſe it. 
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(20) 
© I hope I cannot offended in ſaying the Late Revo- 
lation is founded on a laſt Reſort in the Collective 


Body of the People; the late Kings Declaration when 
Prince of Orange is a Solemn Appeal to the People in 
the manner of Our Author ho acknowledges it to be fo. 


What was the Lords coming to a great Council at 
the Guild- Hall in the City of London, but a laſt 


Reſort to the People? What was all the Appearance at 


Bodon Down in Lancaſhire, the Declaration of the 
Gentlemen at Nottizeham? They were all the Reſort to 
the People, or you muſt refolve them into Treaſons, 
Inſurrections and Rebellions. 1 


Let any Man but put the Caſe to January, 1688. the 


King was gone, there was no Repreſentative power in 
Being, nor any power in being which had any Legal 
Authority, to call a Repreſentative the whole Machine 
of Government was Unhing'd, and the ſubſtance diſ- 


 folvd, all Delegated Power ceaſed, all Commiſſi- 


ons determin'd, and none conld grant more; there was 
no Officer no Magiſtrate could act, or any Power to 
make new ones. Authority was at an End; all Men had 
an Equallity of Power, Laws indeed were in Being, but 
no Man had any juſt Authority to put them in Execution, 
Let any Man now tell me who had a juſt Title to 
frame a new Government: 'Tisplain the next of Blood 
to the Crown did not pretend to it, all retreated to the 
great Original of Power the People; there was the laſt 
Reſort, firſt the Collective Body in ſeveral parts, without 
any Conſtituted Authority Aſſembl'd to adviſe with 
the Prince, the Lords diſpoſe of Governments, and the 
City Addreſſs the Prince of Orange for his protection, 


the Prince Summonſes the People to adviſe with him; 


they 


E 
they adviſe to call a Convention; which in Engliſh I take 
to mean a meeting of the Collective Body. They aſſem- 
ble, ask the Prince if he pleaſes to rule over them, 
preſent him with the Conditions of his Government, 
make a Declaration of Right; Claiming, that tis their na- 
tural Right, to be Governed ſo and no otherwiſe: he 
Accepts the Crown on theſe Terms, and fo becomes a 
King, this is all the jure Divino which I can find in the 
Story of the preſent Settlement. and if Vox Populi be 
Vox Dei, here is a plain Divine Right, and on this 
Foot her preſent Majeſties Reign. _ as 
If this Hiſtory, which all Men can remember to be 
true, be net a ſufficient Proof, that the laſt reſort is in 
the People of England, then 1 will uudertake to give 
more Proofs, but I pleaſe my ſelf with believing it can- 
not be contradicted. Whether the Gentleman I am con- 
cern'd with in this Caſe will infer from hence, that our 
Government is Democratick or not, I am not at all con- 
cern d about, but that in our Government and indeed, 
in all Governments the Nature of the thing implyes, 
that when Succeſſive or Repreſentative Power ceaſes, 
the People Collectively conſidered have a Native Right 
to make Settlements and Conſtitutions, for the maintaing 
of Order and Juſtice, and for the Currency and Execu- 
tion of the Laws; if not, Confuſions and Inevitable 
Deſtruction, muſt be the Effect of the Demiſe of a Line 
of Kings, or the Ceſſation of a Delegated Power. 

Let us come now to the expreſs point, which I ſup- 
poſe our Author to mean; appealing from the Repre- 
ſentatives to the People, and tho I have the moſt ha- 
zardous point of the Argumrat in cafe by Inadvertancy, 
ſhould offend the Repreſentatives of the IP, now 

| tting 
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fitting, yet as I reſolve to ſay nothing but what is in 
it ſelt true, and juſtified by infinite Precedents, I pre- 
ſame that honourable Houſe never can reſent that 
which comes in plain Exgliſb, with Truth in itsCom- 


ny. | | : 44 
The Houſe of Commons have always been very cha- 


ry of the Priviledges and Honour of the People, 


whom they repreſent, and cannot be thought to be U- 
ſurping any Powers or Authorities over them, which 
by the Nature of the Thing, as well as by the deſign of 
their Election, is not committed to them; and therefore, 
as it is already noted: No Houſe ever attempted to aſ- 
ſume to themſelves the Power of naming a ſucceſſive 
Repreſentative; but as it al ays lay in the Breaſt of 
the Sovereign to diſſolve a Parliament in being, ſo it 
was always the Native inherent Right of the Free- 
holders of Exgland to elect a New ode. | | 

This Power muſt be diſti ct from he Repreſenta- 
tives; 'Twas never the Deſign ot the Pcople to dele- 
gate any Branch of this Power to their Repreſentatives 
nor did ever any Parliament pretend to invade this 
Right, or to aſſume it to themſclves. © | 

It might be ſuppoſed that on the Diſſolution of a 
Parliament, and betore the calling of another, a King 
ſhould die ; and being the laſt of his line, no Perſon 
had any Claim by Succeſſion to the Crown, What muſt 
become of the Government? Muſt all the Confuſions of 
Anarchy ſucceed a regular Government, or the Crown 
wait for who is ſtrongeſt to lay hold on it. 

The Laws of Nature make a plain Anſwer. to all 


theſe Queſtions, Governments, and Conſtitntions, as 


they were originally derived from the People, muſt on 
all 


(23) | 
all Occaſions of a Diſſolution, or total Interruption, 
be reſtored from, and rebuilt upon the Native Foyer 
and Original Authority of the 91155 
But as this ede be a Mob Sine ad Pens 
like ſetting up the Rabble above Law z Its proper to 
enquire who are theſe People, of whom this ofiginal 
N is thus aſſerted: I 
Ne gatively, notall che inhabitants, but f fitively all the 
Fre reckatders, the Poſſeffors of the Land Hay e certainly a 
Right in the Government of it, and if thefe are Ay 
ed 15 People, to thele there is a Cafe wherein an Ap- 
al to them is abſolutely neceſſar. 


If Ido quote the ſame Tra& a Wh for rok] ts becauſe 
to con t it either 


no Man has ever yet thought 
with Reaſon or Hiſtory. 
I make no queſtion but Property of Land i is the 
© beſt Title to Government in the World; and if the 
© King was univerſal Landlord, he ought to be univerſal 
* Governor of Right,. and the People ſo living on his 
; - Lands onght to obey him, or go off of his Premiſes. 
And if any ſi ngle ian! in Ex 2 ſhould at. any time 
come to be Landlord of the wholeFrechold of England, 
hs could indeed have no Right to Diſpoſſeſs the King, 
- , till the preſent legal Settlement of the Crown fail'd, be- 
cauſe it was ſettled by thoſe that had then a Right to 
{etcle 1t. 
But he would immediately be the fall Repreſentative 
«* of ali the Countries in Eugland, and might Elect himſelf 
Kaight of che Shire for every County, and the Sheriff 
* of every County muſt Return him accordingly. 
He would have all the Baronies and Titles of Honour 
* which are entailed uponEſtates devolv du pon him, and 
upon 


( 24 ) 

* upon any Expiration of the Settlement would be King 
© by natural Right. CR 

And he would be King upon larger Terms than ever 
any Man was legally King of England; for he would 
© be King by inherent Right of Property. 

When therefore I am ſpeaking of the Right of the 
People, I would be underſtood of the Freeholders, for 
all the other Inhabitants live upon Sufferance, and ei- 
* ther are the Freeholders Servants,or having Money to 
pay Rent live upon Conditions, and have no Titl/ to 
* their living in Exgland, other than as Servants, but 
what they muſt pay for. | 

Upon this foot it is that to this Day our Law ſuffers 
not a Foreigner to, Purchaſe any of the Freeholds of 
* England : For if a Foreigner might Purchaſe, your 
* Neighbours Chaving Mony to ſpare) might come and 
buy you out of your own Country, and take Poſſeſſi- 
on by a legal and. indiſputableRight. 

* This Original Right was the firſt Foundation of the 
* ſeveral Tenures of Land in Exgland; ſome held of the 
King, ſome of the Lord, ſome by Knight Service, Soc- 
* cage, and the like, and ſome were called Freeholds. 
© The Lords of Mannors had their Homages, and their 
Services from their Tenants, as an Acknowledgment 
that the Right of the Land gave a certain Right of 
* Government to the Poſſeſſor over all the Tenants and 
© Inhabitants. 

gut he that poſſeſſed the leaſtFreehold was as much 
Lord of himſelf; and of that Freehold, as the greateſt 
Noble man in the Nation, he ow'd no Homage or 
Service, no, not to the King, other than as limited by 
* Laws of his own making that is as he was repreſented 
in Parliament. | | 


And 


(25) | 
And as a thing which will put this Argument ott 
of all queſtion, The Right to Lands, Mannors and 
* Lord(hips, was not Originally a Right granted by Pa- 


* tents from Kings or Acis of Parliament, but a natural 


Right of Poſſeſſion handed down by Cuſtom,and anci- 
ent — he Inheritance from the (till more anti- 


* ent Poſſeſſors and Preſcyiption, or Uſage time out of 


Mind, is to this Day allowed to be a ſufficient Title in 
« ſeveral Caſes, where Conveyances; Deeds, Charters, 
and W een are — 1 eſpecially as to But- 
* tinge and Boundings of L Highways, Foot- paths, 
0 Water Courſes, Bridges, and the like. [ie 7881's? 
This Right, as all Right Originally, is Faunded up- 
on Reaſon: For it would be highly unreaſonable, that 
* thoſe People wko have no ſhare of the Houſe ſhould 
live in it whether he that built it will or no. No Perſon 
© has any Right to live in Exgland, but they to whom 
* England belongs; the Freeholders of England have it 


in the poſſeſſion; England is their own, and no Bod 


has any thing to do here but themſelves. 


f they permit other People to live here, well and 
good, but no Man but a Freeholder lives here upon 
* any Terms but per miſſu duperiorum, and he pays Rent for 


his Licenſe to live here. 0 


my 


Thus theLibertics and Priviledgesof Towns and Cor- 


porations, are founded upon Acts of Parliament to con- 


firm Charters of Grants from the Crown, by which the 
Freeholders give their conſcent that ſuch and ſuch Bo- 
dies of Men living in ſuch Towns, fhall enjoy certain 


Priviledges in Conſideration of their being fo conſide- 


rably ſerviceable to the Nation by pay ing Taxes, main- 


* taining the Poor, by Manufactures, Trade, and the 


. like, notwithſtanding they are not poſſeſſed of any 


part of the Freehold. E And 


1 
3 
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And tis obſervable, the King cannot give this Privi- 
© lege, ſo as to enable any of theſe Corporations to- fend 
* Repreſentatiyes to Parliament. None, but the Freehold- 
ers of England (and ſuch Towns in Conjunction) to 
© whom theFreeholders have already granted ſuchPrivi- 
© lege, can give a Qualification of ſuch a Nature, as is a 
* receiving them into an equal ſtate ot Priviledge with a 

* Freeholder. . 81 

Every Man's Land is his own Property; and tis a 
-* Treſpaſs in the Law for another Man to come upon his 
Ground without his Conſent. If the Freeholders ſhould 
* all agree That ſuch a Man ſhall not come upon their 
* Land; That they will not Lett him a Houſe for his 
Money; That whoſe Land ſoever he ſets his Foot on, 

the Owner ſhall Indi& him for a Treſpaſs, as by Law he 
may, the Man muſt fly the Nation of Courſe. 

Thus the Freeholders having a Right to the Poſſeſſi- 
on of England, the Reaſon muſt be good that they muſt 
© havethe ſame Right to the Governmentof themſelves, 
that they have to the Government of the reſt of the 
© Inhabitants ; and that there can be no Legal Power in Eng- 
land, but what has its Original in the Poſſeſſors; for Pro- 

© perty is the Foundation of Power. 

Nor is this Doctrine of Original Right any Deroga- 
tion to the juſt and full Authority of Parliament, who 
may, notwithſtanding this, exerciſe all their full and 

extended Priviledges in as ample a Manner as is agreea- 
ble to all the juſt Ends and Purpoſes for which they 
were firſt Deſigned and Intended. 

If our Author would be underſtood in what he 
ſpeaks of to mean, only the little publick Efforts of 
Private Perſons, or Parties, who often expreſs diſſatis- 
faction at the Proceedings in Paxliament, as they claſh 


with 
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with their private Intereſts, and the Deſigns of enter- 
prizing Men, theſe are. not worth my defending,' or 
his concern, I freely admit thoſe People always Merit, 
Pity or Puniſhment, and ſometimes both, nor have 
our Parliaments often thought it worth while to take 
notice of ſuch People. if 
The Liberty taken in Print, diſcovers ſometimes the 
Malice of Authors, and not ſeldom pulls down Autho- 
rity on their Heads, but as Truth has the leaſt need of 
Advocates, fo tis eaſy to defend her, and the Parliament 
has never thought fit to reſtrain the Preſs, becauſe 
their Actions being generally ſquar d by Truth and the 
Law, and defign'd for the publick Good they have 
rather coveted to ſhow them in the Lighr, than to li- 
mit the Enquiries of the World; chooſing rather to 
ſuffer ſome Indecencies from ill govern d Pens, than to 
give the World the leaſt Shaddow of faying, They 
conceal their Actions from the publick Cenſure. 

But take the People in the Senſe I have before obſer- 
ved, and even Parliament themſelves have always ap- 

led to them, have been careful to print any remark- 
able thing which has been before them, that thoſe who 
choſe them to fit there, may ſee and be ſatisfied how 
careful they are of the generalGood, .and of diſcharg- 
ing the Truſt repoſed in them. 


What are the ſeveral Publications made by Parlia- 


ment of the Controverſy between the Houſes, both up- 
on Occaſion of the late Impeachments, and on the oc- 


caſional Bill, but Appeals to the People and Teſtimoni- 
als of the Candor of their Proceedings. 


In all material Caſes, the Repreſentatives have thus 
appealed to the People, and why it ſhould be fo Cri- 
minal, or ſo Dangerous for any Man elſe to Appeal 


E 2 thither 
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thither alſo, does not appear to me, ſince tis impoſſible 
it ſhould ever be, chat the Free- Holders of England 
can be reduced to ſuch a Depravation of their Reaſon, 
as to demoliſh the Foundation on which they ſtand, and 
pull down their own Houſe upon their Heads. 

Neither is this appealing to the People, which thoſe 
Publications of Kings aud Parliamentsare called any _ 
more or leſs, but the Vindication of the Proceedings 
the Perſons and Parties, and ſetting their Caſes as fa r as 
they thought they required in a true:Light,and noPeople 
who have bad Truth and Honeſty on their fide, have 
ever thought it below them to appeal to all the World. 

King Charles the 11d, thus appealed to all' the Peo- 
ple in his Declaration, about the Nye Plot, King William 
in his Declaration, at his coming over into Exgland; 
and all the Kings of the World have uſed it as a con- 
ſtant Method to make publick Declarations, which in 
this Authors Senſe are Appeals to the People upon e- 
very extraordinary Revolution of Affairs ; the Decla- 
ration of the French King at placing his Grandſon on 
the Throne of Spain, the Manifeſto's and Declaration 
of the Emperor at his ſending Prince Eugene into Italy, and 
now again at the Transferring the Crown to the Duke 
of Auſtria, are all Appeals to the People of Spain, to 
excite them to transfer their Obedience to, or from this, 
or thatParty, as they may be prevailed upon by their Rea- 
ſons, to believe this or that the moft Rightful Sueceſſor. 

But to come yet cloſer to the Point, the meaning, as 
I underſtand this Gentleman, is, that tis his Opinion 
that tis not in the Power of the People of Exgland to 
Controul, Limit, or check their Repreſentatives, and 
that ſuch appealings as we have been ſpeaking of, 
prompts the Pcople to ruffle the Parliaments, and to 
_ queſtion their Proceedings. e 


( 29 ) 

This is an Argument in which the Author has this 
Advantage of me, that whar he advances has no dan- 
ger in ie” and what I ought to reply to it may, tho' 

be really true, and under the reſtraint of this Cir- 
cumſtance, 1 cannot ſay that to it which 1think the 
Caſe will bear. 

But I am of the Opinion chat there is a juſt Appeal 
from the Repreſentative to the Collective Body of the 
People. In ſome particular extraordinary Caſe, and 
tho' I do not love to repeat things, I ask Pardon for 
it now, what elſe can the Doctor mean, when he 
ſays, P. 15. the Parliament, Cannot touob Fundamentals, 
and that if they do any thing to I heoples Deſtruction, it 
cannot bind them, what can be Ig meaning of this, 
but that there is an Appeal from them to the People, if 
2 hap ſhould attempt any 1 to the dee Deſtru- 

ion. 4 

To him that Wall tell me the Houſe of Commons 

can never do any thing to injure the People; I muſt 

_ reply as before, and with as good Authority, the Peo- 
le 25 Eng land cannot act Deſttuctive of their own 
coreſtntarive.- | 

1 do not ſpeak it widths Deſign to leffen Parliaments 
in England, and I know them to be the Bulwark ofthe 
— Liberties, but they are not infallible, they may 
err, and were it ſafe to ſpeak all the Truth, perhaps T 
might ſay there has been a Time when they have been 


Now if a Parliament ſhould miſtake, and that fatal- 
ly too, ſhall the People of England have no Method to 
let them know it, then are they in worſe Bondage to 
theirRepreſentative than to the Sovereign, what ſhall the 
People do, they may without doubt findout * 

thods 


thods:to!letthem know they = are * wrong, and to 


inform them both that they ſee it and diſlike it. 
I could perhaps name the Time When the People 
have ſeen Fa to complain of ſome; 
their Repreſentatives had — but my Author 1 
never name abe time whenever the People of Eugla A 
attempted or diſcovered a Deſign to lop off this Brar./h 
of the Conſtitution, and demoliſh the juſt * 
Parliament. 1 
-- And after all, the Tendency: this bas 1 Deca and, 
Union, is a Myſtery paſt finding out, the Coherence 
this has with the Title of the Book. is a Thing hid from 
Humane Underſta to deprive the People of their 


juſt Right, and ſet up their Repreſentative with, an Au- 


tharity they never pretended; to them(cly et. (MAY! have 
a Title ot but carrias none in ah be Mean ng. 
could ſay ſome ching to the Doctor's pleaſant Pro 
of Neace in his Tutrductien, P, 17. os . a 
a 22 zur all ſeules ſho d be laid 2 the weaker 
Parly-<ajofad into & Peace, till foreign Wars eee 
why men Phen a you ere. nr 
But as I may examine ſome other 825 this 
Book: theft: cannot) went Oc for R Rioas on 
that head. mA H 5d 03 otli Wenn bes bandes A: 
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